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cerning the present program of education 
and the cost of 


vital to those charged with the responsi 


maintaining it was most 


bility for administering public education. 
They appointed a committee from their 


number to assist in launching such an 


investigation, provided funds were made 
the 


Edueation se 


available for the conduct of Inquiry. 

The American Council on 
cured contributions amounting to $170,000 
the the 
eral Edueation 
poration, and the Milbank Memorial Fund 


to cover the expenses of the investigation. 


from Commonwealth Fund, Gen 


Board, the Carnegie Cor- 


These funds were contributed to the Amer 


Edueation with the dis 
that they 
with the 
ment of the commission appointed by 
the 


have from the start made it clear that they 


ican Couneil on 


tinet understanding would be 


best judg- 
the 


funds 


spent in accordance 


council. ‘Those contributing 
do not seek to influence in any way the econ- 
ducting of the investigation and that they 
will not be responsible for its outeome. 
The council has placed in complete charge 
of the inquiry a commission composed of 
taxation, 


men experienced in education, 


and business. This commission consists o! 


the following persons: E. C. Brooks, 8S. P. 
Capen, E- P. Cubberley, Edward C 
Elliott, Thomas E. Robert M. 
Haig, Victor Morawetz, Henry C. Morri 


Herbert Ss. 


Finegan, 


son, George D. Strayer, and 


Weet. The first meeting of the ecommis- 
sion was held during the last week in 
October. The present report is, therefore. 


an account of the progress of the inquiry 
for the four months that it has been under 
way. 

The primary aims of the Educational 
Finanee Inquiry will be to determine for 
typical states the programs of public edu- 
eation which they have proposed in their 
the 
which these programs are now actually 


constitutions and statutes, extent to 


carried out, the present cost of education, 
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and the cost that would be involved were 
the proposed programs fully carried out 


The distinetion which we shall seek to 
make between the requirements of the law 
and the actual provision for education 
now made is a real one. In so simple 


matter as the requirement of compulsor 
school attendance between seven and fom 
teen years of age there are very great var 
the 


consequent 


of the law 
the cost 


ations in enforcement 


and variations in 


of public edueation. In state 


the 


many 


requirement with respect to th 


organization of special classes for those 


the 
of continuation schools, the organization of 


who are over-age, establishment 
vocational schools, the provision for med 
ical inspection and health service, and the 
like, are only partially carried out. 

We shall endeavor, as well, to discove 
what the cost of education would be were 
certain standards adhered to. For exam 
ple, What would publie education cost 
every teacher in the elementary schools 
had a minimum training of standard hig! 
school graduation plus two years of pro 


fessional training? How would the cos 
of education vary if the size of classes 

the elementary and high schools were re 
duced to commonly accepted standards 


What 


viding free text books in all schools? 


would be the eost involved in pro 
What 


eost to provide health service an 


+ 


does it 
dental elinies? What is the added expens 
involved in providing the vocational guid 
ance made possible by the organization « 
What «ck 
school lunches, transportation of pupils 


special classes for the feebleminded. th 


a modern junior high school? 


anemic, the blind, and the crippled cost 
Krom these and other closely related ing: 
ries we ought to be able, when any 1m 
program for public education is urged. 
the added 
The disregard of 


indicate eost of maintenan 


involved. our 


presel I 


legal requirements has been due, in a la 
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measure, to the adoption of an extended 
program without any satisfactory provi- 
sion for the financing of those new enter- 
prises which have been added from time 
to time. 
The 


compare the growth in other governmental 


commission proposes, as well, to 
expenditures with the growth in school ex 
penditures. It will be interesting to dis 
cover whether or not the large increase in 
the cost of publie education is e] sely re- 
lated to the 


mental functions. 


other 
We know that the pro 
gram for public education has been greatly 


increase for rovern 


expanded. It may appear that there has 
been a similar expansion in other services 
provided for by local, state, and national 
government. A preliminary inquiry has 
already been undertaken with respect to 
publie education. 


taxation in support of 


Studies which seek to evaluate current 
practices in the fiscal administration of 
schools are under way- 

The commission decided to undertake as 
an initial inquiry an extensive study in 
one state. It is expected that in the study 
of a single state methods of investigation 
may be developed that may be found ap- 
plicable elsewhere, and that this prelim 
make it 
economize time and effort 
For the 


initial inquiry the State of New York was 


inary inquiry may possible to 
in the more ex 
of this 


tended survey. purpose 


seleeted. This choice was made beeause of 
the completeness and accessibility of the 
to the York 


State Department of Education, which are 


financial reports made New 
based upon a uniform system of account 
ing, and on account of the thorough-zoing 
study of rural education just completed 
by the Committee of Twenty-One, of which 
Works, of 
University, is the chairman. 


Professor George A. Cornell 
Considerable 
progress has already been made in the 


New York State inquiry, and the investi- 
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two othe 


While the 


inquiry is being conducted in these states 


gation has been extended to 


states— Illinois and California. 
certain other investigations are under way 
which of necessity must be extended to the 
whole country. For example, the expendi 
tures of the national government for edu 
eation have been carefully listed. Inqui 
ries concerning the fiscal administration of 
city school systems, school debts, insurance, 


and the like, 


involving data from commu 


nities throughout the country, are well 
under way. 
In any analysis of the cost of edu 


cation it is necessary to differentiate 


among those units of organization com 


monly making up our educational system. 
The seek to dis 


cover the cost of elementary schools, Junior 


inquiry will, therefore, 


high schools, high schools, teacher training 
Cer 


organization 


institutions, colleges and universities. 
other 


such as continuation schools, special edu 


tain units of school 


eation, and adult edueation can be diffe: 


cost of them determined. 


entiated and the 
Another type of analysis of the cost of 


edueation in terms of the work actually 


done in the elassroom is being undertaken. 


It is one thing to know the total cost of 


elementary schools, but quite another and 


more informing thing to know what edu 


cational ends the elementary school is de 
signed to attain and what it costs to realize 


each of these purposes, The present pro 


gram of education, as we find it in modern 


elementary schools, can be organized 


around four large objectives 
First: To read, write, and speak con 
rectly the English language, and to know 


and use intelligently the elementary 


processes of arithmetic. By common con- 


sent these are the fundamentals without 


which satisfactory citizenship can not be 
secured. 
and to observe the 


Second: To know 








laws of physical health and well | 
and to apprecl ite the meaning of life and 
nature 

Third: To know and to appreciate the 
veographs and history of the coOmmMuUNITS 


state and nation, and of the world at large 
to realize one’s share in the social. eivie, 
and industrial order of such a demoer 

as ours, and to meet the obligations whieh 
such’ knowledge and appreciation should 
engender. 

Fourth To share intelligentls and ap 
preciatively in the fine and useful arts 
through the pursuit of drawing, musie, 0 
manual training, and the household arts 
as they are related to the three great uni 
versal needs of food, clothing, and shelter 

It will be helpful to know the relative 
proportion of the elementary school budget 
which is expended for the teaching of 
fundamentals, as compared with those sub 
jects which are sometimes considered less 
essential. With these facts before them, it 
may be that some of the erities of our 
schools will be less free to charge wasteful 
ness, and that they will understand better 
than they now do the place and the cost 
of that part of our work which they call 
fundamental. 

In addition to the analysis of school 
costs by units of school organization and 
in terms of educational objectives to be 
realized it is proposed to undertake a care 
ful study of those costs which can not be 
charged directly to any specific unit of 
the school system. These costs are eom 
monly designated as overhead. There is a 
popular belief that the overhead charges 
in the field of education are excessive. 
Nothing has been revealed by our inquiry 
to date that lends support to this charge. 
Nevertheless, it seems important to carry 
forward a most careful analysis of the 
charges for educational and business ad 


ministration of schools, and in so far as it 


S possible to eompare These over he i 
eharges with similar costs in other unde 


takings. 


the state in the support oft ed wation 


well as an inquiry concerning loeal admin 
istration and eontrol. What art of the 
total support of schools is pro led by the 
state’? What sources of revenue are all 

cated for school purposes Is there a stat 


school tax ? Hlow ts the bu 


raen ol] SUP yp. 
as between the more and less wealthy cor 
All of these probler 


are important for one who ts interested 


munities equalized 


the support of public ecLucation In ou 
American commonwealth. 

The question of the separate finan 
of education is everywhere being cons 
ered. In the United States to day appro 


imately 40 per cent. of all of our cities a 


organized so as to give the boards of edu 


cation control of the financing of publ 
education, including, with certain limit 
the levying of taxes. In about 25 pe 
cent. of our cities the board of edueatio 
is completely dependent and is required 
submit its budget to a general municip 
fiseal authority, commonly the board « 
estimate and apportionment, and is pe 
mitted to spend funds only as they 
granted for the purposes designated 


the budget passed by this body. Othe 


city boards of education enjoy varying de 


grees of independence or are subjected 
varving degrees of control. The inquir 


seeks to discover the effect of these var 


tions in the fiseal administration of eit) 


school systems. 

An inquiry coneerning eapital outla 
has also been instituted. In the great n 
jority of American cities there are inst 
cient accommodations for the children 1 
enrolled in the publie schools. In man: 


communities old insanitary and dangerou 


NE te. 
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these millions the tmost of econon 
tone + 11) sdineat , ] stan 
nsiste sound educational prac (*¢ 
" ry’ | 
observed, The problem ot naneineg 
tiineg p ov IS one t} i may rni<é } 
negle ad in tl study of school finanes 
ly ly ’ nne 1} ? Sent pnt tie ‘ 
At t prest it thi ait cers i 
spe to the insurance of school dDiuild 
e +} nre?r , , ; } } levat 
nus e prepa tion of sehnool Dudwvets ane 
ain - - ‘ 
sca wecounting are worthy of conside 
a . : » : 
The Educational Finanee [Inquiry has 


no program wh eh seeKS TO LMpoOse. i? 


in not enter upon a study of the devree 
efficieney that is attained bv our schools 


is if present or: anized. It does seek ca) 


nquire what resources may reasonably 

expe ted o be made ivallable for ed ea 
mm; What the cost of the program ts 

tM 1iiN developed to day > and what the 

st would be were the program which has 


en proposed fully earried out. It will 


PeK To analy Ze Costs anda a) propose in the 


ght of experience sound financial admi 
stration. It will endeavor to make clea 
xpanding the present pro 


adopting higher 


{IVD SOCII $33 
‘ mos Col ina ntel a | Co { { 
Tion Oo i Il who } ive peel isked TO Irnish 
i, or to nterpret the facets assembled 
It will welcome any sugyves mor t ‘ 
hel nv ot vou n \ be \\ 1] th ) 
e commission is clae » work T 
hhe nierest oO ‘ \inve ‘ phic 
(G0 } ;e 
| ) 
a { 
EDUCATION AS AN INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHT 
It is characteristic of the people ol this 


standards 


than those which are now commonly found. 


It will seek to show what changes in om 


program would he necessitated were nH 


¢ 


poliey of retrenchment required of those 


who administer our schools. It is onlv a 
e present t 
with regard to the cost of edueation that 
ye can hope for an intelligent solution of 
he problem of financing our American 
ye school program, 

[In all that the commission plans tO «ae 
s dependent upon the cooperation of 


; 


hose who administer our publie school 


system. It is gratifying to be able to re 


port that to date the commission has ha 


0 our publie these basie facts 


country of publie schools to regard educa 


tion as an individual right There is a 


persuasion abroad that schools and colleges 


are maintained in the interests of those 

ho are fortunate enough to attend then 
Not infrequently the boy or girl, the voung 
man or young woman, thinks of educational 


privileges altogether in terms of personal 


advantage, accepting them thoughtlessly as 
constituting an indefeasible right to which 
the individual is entitled by virtue of hay 
ng met certain more or less formal require 


ments, made easy in many eases, as thes 


ire made diffieult n Others, by cireum 
stance. 

Teachers, parents and students alike are 
nelined to look upon those fruits of educa 
tional opportunity, for which at best the 
makes but partial 


student payment, as 


benefits to which he has moral as well as 
proprietary rights. In the minds of many 


the higher education means preeminently 


the opportunity ol escaping the heavy ind 


disagreeable wol k of the world We foster 
the notion that edueation means reater 
; . ; ‘ ] . > ‘ ] 
ereature ceomirorts mrve ell ira wivan 
tages, participation in the enjoyment o 
special privileges, and nereased powel! 


over the lives of others. 


This individual aspec oO; education : 
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being immoderately emphasized today by 
many engaged in educational guidance. 
Powerful appeals are being made to the 
self-interest of boys and girls in stimulat- 
ing them to attempt high school or college, 
this course or that. The money value of an 
education to the individual is constantly 
stressed, as well as its importance in the 
competition for social position. In other 
words, the student is being encouraged to 
look upon advanced education as a free 
gift from society to the individual for 
which he need make no recompense. Thus 
it becomes an opportunity for self-aggran- 
dizement quite shorn of its social signifi- 
eance and all sense of obligation. 

The forces which have been responsible 
for the growth of this attitude towards 
education are many, and there is not space 
here to consider them all; but there are 
five which should be passed in brief review. 
First, there is a natural and fundamental 
conflict between our traditional individual- 
ism and a great collective enterprise. As 
soon as a society launches a system of 
schools and colleges publicly maintained it 
abandons in theory and at one point in 
practice the principle of unregulated indi- 
vidualism, but it may take generations to 
bring attitudes and traditions into har- 
mony with the new departure. It is to be 
expected that the ordinary citizen should 
regard the edueational preserve as a field 
for personal exploitation in a country that 
clings with genuine affection to the dogma 
that political offices are the legitimate 
spoils of victory. Why exempt education 
from the operation of those standards of 
behavior which are regarded as legitimate 
in the utilization of the great natural re- 
sources of coal, iron, oil, timber, and real 
estate? The student in our schools has 
merely done the natural thing in thus ap- 
plying to a new field one of our most 
cherished traditions. 

Second, education is being greatly in- 


fluenced by a certain philosophy of success 
which many regard at the same time as ou! 
peculiar contribution to civilization and 
the special blessing of our people. Accord 
ing to this philosophy the worth of a life 
is to be measured in easily interprets 

quantitive terms, such as the size of th 
fortune accumulated, or the distance tra 


} ) 
SOClal SCale 


versed in aseending the 
Whether the fortune accumulated means ar 
actual increase of this world’s goods, on 
merely the transference of checking ac 
counts; whether the rise of one means the 
raising of the general level, or merely the 
fall of another, are questions which are 
seldom asked. It is the spectacular that 
grips our attention and commands our ad 
miration. At its best this is the worship of 
movement, while at its worst it resembles 
the philosophy of the highwayman who 
cards the shifting of a wallet from the 
pocket of his victim to his own as sufficient 
eause for general rejoicing. 

Third, we have perhaps unintentionally 
adopted the pernicious doctrine that by 
following his own self-interest the indi 


This doe 


trine is especially pernicious because 


vidual will best serve society. 


does contain a half-truth. At many points 
individual and social welfare touch, but at 
many points they part. Society requires 
leaders in its social, political, and economic 
life; it needs lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
chemists, and engineers. This is necessary 
not only for the achievement of further s 
cial advance, but even for the conservation 
and utilization of the results of past et 
forts. But as society gives to each the 
requisite technique and insight, it reli 
quishes so much of control over its ow: 
Consequently, unless a_ stro! 


sense of social obligation accompanies the 


destiny. 


insight and technique, society may give 
itself in bondage to its children. We have 
been prone to regard an educated man as 


necessarily an asset to his community, ! 
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such is not the case. Every time an ind 
vidual is graduated from high school, col 
re, Or university deficient in this feel 


ng of obligation a dangerous man is 
turned loose to prey upon the community. 
[he more talented, the more highly trained 
he is. the more mischief he will do. Be 
ause of the advantages that have bee 
ven him, he will know too much to vio 


late the letter of the law, and many of his 


attacks upon society W 1] | t imndel The 
euise of virtue. We cannot a ‘cept the 
tissez faire notion that unrestrained selt 


uterest unwittingly serves the commo 
rood. 

Fourth, we fail to draw a clear distine 
on between the purposes that should con 
trol universal and those that should control 
selective education. Obviously. society 
supports the latter because it requires the 
rendering of various services that demand 
special talent and training. The commun 
tv feels that through this selective expen 
diture on particular individuals it will be 
served. But the student is allowed to pass 
from the one type of education to the other, 
from an edueation that is practically uni 
versal to one that is narrowly selective 
without having his attention directed to his 
own change of status. He is, it is true, the 
subject of namerous congratulations which, 
however, really produce an effect opposite 
to that which is desired. He should be a 
subject for prayers rather than for congra- 
tulations. The latter tend to confirm him 
in his belief that he has already paid the 
priee of the higher education by passing 
certain examinations, by remaining uncon 
taminated by the world of serious activity, 
and by living a life of comparative leisure 
immediately unproductive and parasitic. 
It is natural therefore that the student 
should look upon the higher education as 
merely an extension of lower education in 


volving no special obligations, and that he 


-- 


SHOU hot set rit qudtita ve oa fferene ; 





that divides the one from the other 

Fifth, the rapid growth of vocationalism 
n both secondary schoo] ana college has 
also contributed to the s pport of the no 
tion that education is an individual right 
Perhaps it should be added that this is not 


necessarily the result of vocationalism, but 


rather the result of a certain tvpe of voea 
tionalism which 1 Kes a row b 
erful appeal. Under this tradition voea 


tion is regarded simply as a means of mak 
ing a living, and consequently primarily 
as a matter of individual coneern Voea 
tional preparation is advertised as a sure 
road to individual suecess. We pride our 
selves on our ** practical’” courses in which 
only the narrower aspects of the vocation 
receive attention. But little emphasis is 
placed on its social significance, because 
this would be a complete waste of time 
from the standpoint of those who value 
vocation as essentially an opportunity for 
individual advancement. 

That this attitude towards education has 
serious limitations is obvious. It needs 
only to be recalled that our school system, 
in the main, is publiely supported from the 
kindergarten through the university; that. 
as a rule, education is compulsory for but 
the first eight years; and that bevond thi 
period of compulsion education becomes 
increasingly selective, because of the ope 
ation of various geographical, sociological 
and psychological factors. Consequently 
we find the higher education being extend 
ed at publie expense primarily to those 
voung people living near our high sehools 
and colleges, to those belonging to the more 
fortunate social classes, and to those pos 
sessing superior native gifts. Since the 
burden of taxation is not always borne by 
those who pay the taxes, but in many cases 
and to a degree by the ultimate consumer 


of goods and services, this means that t! 
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fortunate are enjoying edueational priv 
leves which the unfortunate are helping to 
provide. The poor, the ignorant, and the 
intalented are contributing to the support 
of an education of which they are either 
{00 poor, or too ignorant, or too untalented 
to avail themselves. This is the necessary 
condition where the public supports selee- 
tive education through taxation. 

There are at least two possible solutions 


? 


0 the problem th 1S presented. We mich 
on the one hand, abandon our policy of 
publ @ support of selective education and 


leave it to the individual to seeure this 


tvpe of edueation as best he can. There 
vould then be some justifieation for th: 
ittitide towards the higher edueation 
which has already been deseribed. But 


this is an utterly impracticable suggestion. 
Over the great part of the nation the idea 
of public support of high schools and co! 
leges has become one of the most cherished 
traditions of the powerful middle classes. 
As a people we are fully committed to this 
bit of social policy. 

On the other hand, we might continue 
public support of higher education, for 
sake the notion that all education is an 
individual right, and establish in ou: 
theory and practice a clear relation be 
tween selective education and a_ strong 
sense of social obligation on the part of 
the student. The case for this poliey is 
clear. Society taxes itself for the main 
tenance of high schools and colleges, no 
that particular classes or individuals may 
be raised to positions of privilege and 
opportunity, but rather that it may secure 
needed services. Society is making a1 
investment, not bestowing gifts; although 
the latter may result incidentally from the 
former. ‘To regard this superior training 
as an individual right and to turn it pri- 
marily to individual ends constitute a 
cross violation of trust. Those who attend 


our higher schools are in a real sense the 


trustees of society. They should conss 
quently be taught to recognize fully the 
seriousness of the obligations which they 
have incurred. Only in so far as this is 
accomplished can the essentially social put 
nose of selective edueation be realized. 
Instead of regarding himself as one whon 


1] should delight to serve beeause of th 


elevation to which he has been raised, 
would be mueh more becoming for the 
individual of superior talent and specia 
training to adopt an attitude of genuin 
thankfulness towards that great rank an 
file of common folk who till the soil, ha: 
vest the crops, delve in the mines, fell the 
forests, guide the locomotive, and in sho 
and factory and office fabricate the good 
wand render the services that society re 
quires. To them he is indebted in consid 
erable measure for that wider view whicl 
they must forego. If he sees farther tha 
they, it is at least in part because he enjoys 
the privileges which they have provided 

The development of such an attitude to 
wards selective education, however, is not 
an easy task. It is certain to enecounte) 
strong opposition from those forces whicl 
have been chiefly responsible for the 
growth of the contrary view and whie!l 
were reviewed in earlier paragraphs 
Some of them are rooted deep in our ci\ 
ilization and may consequently be brought 
under eontrol only by alert and vigorous 
action. Our higher education has devel 
oped so rapidly that its social implications 
have not been fully recognized. But it can 
perform its expected function only by such 
recognition. Modern society is literally 
seething with conflicts and antagonisms 
which require the healing influence of 
higher education which sees beyond th: 
individual. It must be permeated by th: 
spirit of service. 

Assuming therefore that selective edu 
cation, publicly maintained, is necessar) 
and desirable, and that it should be de! 




















Arh me ’ SCHOO] 


nitely coupled with a strong sense of social 
obligation. there remains a single add 
onal quest To whom should this 
special educational opportunity be extend 
ec At present, whether society will make 
ts investment in this individual or in 
Ss with limits quite largely a fortuitous 
iatter. At fifteen vears of age this bh 
nav be sent to high school and that on 


without special reg; 


Sueh Ttactors 


case. 


and ambition, the so 


lv tradition 
nd eeonomie condition of the parent, lay 


P larere role in the selection of 


1 whose keeping SOC ety ~ TO 


(Lilais 


levee t nierests, (oT eourse parents oft 


ans, who are either fond of their chil 


ren or in need of rest. should always he 


{Oo maintain entirely at the 


permitied 


own expense any sort of school or educa 


tional enterprise for their own children 
anti 


not dedicated to 


But those public institu 


provided it be any 


SOC al purpose. 
tions which exist for the purpose of serving 
society in perfectly definite ways should 
‘onsciously select the means best adapted 
to the realization of that purpose. 

Ob iously there is grave need for the 
adoption of an intelligent program of edu 
We 


‘conduct a perpetual survey of social act 


cational selection and guidance. must 


ties and needs in order to discover the 


special types of ability and training re 
We 


search for these special and superior 


quired. must also be in continual 


TV pes 
of ability among those of the coming ve) 
We must literally comb the e 


mentary school for every scrap of superior 


} 
it’ 


eration. 


talent to be found within its population, 


xtra 


and then, utterly regardless of such e 
neous considerations as accidents of birth 
see to it that this talent receives the finest 
training that the richest society in human 
history can provide. It 
society is just becoming conscious of 


that it has in the past neglected its richest 


AND SOCIETY 


Is only because 


tself 


$37 


resource, the abilities of all its members 


and has utilized talent only as it has ap 
peared In certain respectable quarters 01 


has forced its Wav to recognition. 


] 


And finally, along with this special 
training, must go the inculeation of powe 
ful social ideals and the development ot 
feelings of social obligation. Defic enc\ 
here must be regarded as sufficient cause 


for the cancelling of educational 


superiol 


In other words. it must he 


opportunities, 


least as serious as failure 


considered ut 


alvebra Is revarded among us to 


rst-vear 
day. There must be no place in the high 
education for individuals who look upo 
that edueation as a right to which they are 
entitled. lnder such conditions, and onl 


inder such conditions, can our highe 


schools render the largest possible service 


to the society that creates them and which 
they exist to serve. 
GEORGE S. COUNTS 
) or Ep: oO 
ty ) SCHOO! 
YA VERSITY 


ART FOR ALL 


Ir is my firm conviction that the native 


landscape can be practically used in our 


American educational system as a principal 


means ot human eulture. -lust how th S 18 


0 be done may be illustrated by outlining 


a few methods which have been tested Sill 


ficiently to raise them out of the catezor 


of mere theories. 


But before § taking 1} hese leta 
forms let us seek a common point of 
n asking assent to the foll 
truths: 

First. Amer ineation generally is 

eakest 1D he 1 ol 1 This weaknes 
s especially evident when we think of ed 
‘at on as popular cult re From the stand 
point of eulture the art elements of educa 
tion should be strengthened. 

Second 1 th _ broad eult iral sf se 
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must be viewed in its widest aspects SO as rhird tO interes them first in that 
to inelude literature, poetry, music, pic beauty which is most accessible, viz.. the 
tures, sculpture, architecture, the drama native landseape. 


the movies, daneing and everything which 
ministers to the sense of beauty. 

Third, the one outstanding ever present 
form of beauty, most accessible to all and 
man, woman 


W hile 


sculpture are available to 


‘herished by the average 
or ehild 


painting 


is the native landscape. 
and 


comparatively few, while music does not 


ippeal tO everyone, while poetry 1s the 
taste of a small party, the landseape is for 
all By ery body loves the woods. The seu 


the mountains, the sunset and the starr 
blie heavens. 
Fourth, 


the active partieipation of the pupil are 


those forms of art which elicit 


superior, from the teaching standpoint, to 
those which have no direet personal appli 
cation. 

Fifth, such participation can be secured 
in the enjoyment of the landscape; and 
this immeasurable reservoir of beauty can 
be drawn upon much more heavily by all 
if we are able to open new avenues of ap 


proach, to provide opportunities for a 
wider understanding of the landscape, to 
establish standards of comparison so that 
the better objects will earn the larger ap 
preciation, and to diseover effective means 
of landseape interpretation. On this last 
point it is to be remembered that the en 
joyment of music, the drama and all the 
better forms of art, depends considerably 


on the interpretation of competent artists. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


In the foregoing argument we have al 
ready revealed certain objectives. These 
may be more definitely stated as follows: 

First. to make art a means of popular 
eulture. 

Second, to accomplish this by giving men, 
chiidren a vital interest in 


women and 


beauty. 


fourth, to provide methods whereby th: 


pupil may study, analyze, compare, est 
mate and interpret this omnipresent 
heanty 
' ‘ 
4 MATTER OF FORM 
‘rotessor Santayana in comparing th 


landscape with the products of the fine art 
says that ‘‘the 
The 


neorreet, eve 


painting, seulpture, ete. 


landscape has no form.”’ statement 
is highly misleading and is 
n the special sense in which the eompariso1 
s made. The landseape above all else 

striking, 


The classie cone 


made up of large, beautiful and 
highly significant forms. 
of Fujiyama, dominating the Japanes 
landseape, presents a form as distinet, as 
charaeteristie and certainly as beautiful a: 
any Greek vase, any English sonnet or any 
Italian painting. 

The first approach to an understanding 
love of the landseape begins precisely here 
in a study of forms. Let the pupil analyz 
and diseriminate the forms of mountains 
hills, lakes, brooks and valleys. 
eroded hills of the Bad Lands are just as 


hills ot 


from 


The wind 


different from the water-eroded 
Kansas as both are different 
England. Th 
monadnoeks of the northeastern states ar 
utterly unlike the upheaved broken moun 


tains of Colorado or the voleanie peaks of 


eastern 


the elaeiated hills of New 


the Caseade range. 
These different, 
landseape forms may be admired on a much 
Each kind of has its 
own form and character. The pine tree ts 
beautiful in one way, the oak in another 


ever ever interesting 


smaller seale. tree 


the palm in a very different form. T! 
love of nature comes to many cultured pe 
sons first in the love of trees. 

Still smaller objects within the outdoo 
world are equally beautiful and lovabl 
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ascape iil 
‘his is primarily an attempt at the 
. own Dl S] y \ e° pup see everv > 
alvs s 4 the landseape. rhe leader ol ” waow n ? ty must ee eve ) pi 
bly nt ; T re ’ the series, must disenvage t trom 
‘ CiASS ChOoOOsSeS ally reasoland L1nterest 
, h } then 1 ts context, must estimate its value and 
y area W ! Hie ie 1en NICKS O 
i Ld must compare it eritically with every othe 
Kes elgl Te ot the best eCWSs . . 
f widely vary | ew. When he tries to tell how these pie 
i Mt hi ve OF Witiel a ing ¢Cna Ciel 
, : id] s would change by moonlight or under 
wf é qtist prospects some rn aie : : 
l ! l Ips.” Or the snows of winter he has to go beyond his 
OU Views Somme eClose-1 Ss. i¢ . 
uy r te ther esent observations and use his imagina 
may be a roup of trees, anothe! 
‘ i? sre ( The Tmost orranece 
e) vv] + yea al other a group 0 witeh ! Ful h itmo my 
i ee _— his braneh of study 
izel, ano er a pol a nare) anotl a 
* * qpegiese An effective development of this me 
Wing DiacKbiIrd S nest, one mign eve 
. 1 1) ] ean be found in lay out the landseape 
usplav the mosaic lichens on an old roek : 
' links’ lone 0) “oat t anv 
practice I select these pictures with eare “'™*S tong @ country Poa 1. Almost an; 
:, oad will vield a series o eresting pi 
mark them with stakes before goimg ' 
t] . } T Ihe direetor of studies mus eX 
With my puptis. , ’ 
| ! The Course n advance and mark the 
Now the novitiates perambulate past the 
r f view mak { md best of these views Just as when the ‘‘land 
series O! ews, aking notes oO: eaen a 
: . : : seane rc’? ane Is f} the on in 
making photographs, too. DOSS hle \ , ape links are laid of n Ope! 0 
, } ] ‘ try He must also provide a set of leading 
one or two hours of this the class sits dov : 
questions which will eall s t attention to 
vith the teacher to talk ove the st — Bi : 
1 . all the best features of the road The ob je 
here is always much to discuss. nee 
: h pupil must make written re of this exercise is to see as much beauty 
VeXT en mup ST ake itten set 
is possible in a given stretch of familiar 
these pictures to the 


see Waugh, The 


New York, 
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La dscape Beautrtful, Dp 516 


1910, 


highway, to enjoy 
utmost, to appraise them justly. 


I sa\ 


Qs 
é e all the infinite spe es of wik le ) nestion? re ‘hie r hea | y 
a i { ] nl } ial piles t0 a qu lionnaire his may be long 
ers, eve leaf and petal of which is short t some of the leading questions 
ph of design and coloring, a work of are these 
i.e. of beauty) worthy of close exam ] Describe or characterize each view 
0 ana long reflection. There are the , Whi S the most pleasing view 
s There are the beetles and butterflies W hv 
veously patterned and pa nted. There ) \t what dist e to trees look best 
he brook, throughout whose length every Runnit wate The lake The law: 
l is a pieture, every caseade a song. The prairie 
Now these matters can be taught and $, How would these views look in dit 
arned. There are many books o1 how erent \ Lie I) the il! Lond 
ow the wild flowers and the birds. There snow bv moonlight 
nt be etre ones on how to know I it iS e@asyv to make ZU more questi like 
( Tallis d the brooks. Nt | close obse rvatior more 
yet , Ive » lie . ‘ 
ANA ING THE LANDSCAPE irelul analysis, more judicious compar! 
; , son. Are not these what every teacher co 
(ne wav of making these things speci . 
P tinually asks of his pupils closer observa 
\ to the student may be found in ; 
; tion, more penetrating analysis, more judi 
t art exe se which I have ealled he 
OUS compal SO! 
\ which S the most 
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LANDSCAPE TYPES 

lt has already been suggested that the 
pupil who seeks beauty in the landscape 
will give his mind and heart to topographic 
forms and will endeavor to enlarge both his 
understanding and his esthetic appreciation 
of such elements of landscape beauty. Let 
us make an illustrative examination of a 
simple pasture brook. 

Kirst of all we may develop the beauties 
of the brook by examining one section after 
another. We may pick out the points of 
chief interest and study them as anothe: 

landseape links.”’ But there are other 
possibilities equally fertile. For example, 
ve may spend many delightful hours in 
examining the geology of the brook. Why 
did the brook choose this eourse W hat 
forees determined its location? What in 
cidents and eonditions decided that there 
should be a water fall here, a flat pool here 
a sunny riffe there? What are these rocks 
along the brook bed? Where did they come 
from? What forees brought them here 
Where is the brook now performing its 
ceaseless work of erosion And where are 
the eroded materials being deposited ? 

Then one ean study the botany of the 
brook. What are all these species growing 
along the banks? What are the typical 
associations of species? Here we may spec 
ulate upon all the peculiarities which lead 
certain species to live sweetly together ex 
cluding other species from their society 
more rigorously than the human four hun 
dred ever excluded anybody. What in 
fuence do the trees, shrubs, and grasses 
have on the flow of water in the brook? 
And a hundred other such questions. 

If the students who are thus learning 
lessons of beauty from the brook can sketch 
or paint or make serious photographs this 
pictorial study of the material is highly 
valuable. Any half mile of good brook 
will yield a hundred excellent pietures if 


i\ The photographer Cal see the beaut. 

nad KNOWS how to reeord if 
r kit CIVik LANDSCAPI 

(hus far we have spoken of the native 


landscape as though to exelude that part of 


the world obviously modified by man 
Sueh discrimination is unwise and unnee 
essary. The Germans speak Ol the Aultwui 
mdschaft, meaning the landseape ot th 


cultivated country. The fact is that much 
of the farm country, made up of farn 


steads, cultivated fields, pastures, orchards 


and roads is exceedingly beautiful. Eve) 
the city is beautiful, at least in parts, a 
thes DOSS bilities ort @ity bea itv. mn those 


neighborhoods where humat its erowds 
ought to be especially recognized and eul 
tivated. 

The possibility of city beauty is recog 
“| in the very honest and useful tet 
‘civie art.’ And the opportunities fo 
the lay study and appreclatio! of elvie al 
are very great. Some wise and patriotic 
persons, for instance, prepared a manual of 
the Chieago city plan for the study ot 

pupils in the Chicago sehools. 

Following more closely the plan already 
outlined we may ask our pupils to seek and 
enjoy the beauties of the towns and cities 
where their homes are east. I have several! 
times had pupils in the common schools 
make such studies, and to direct them hav: 
offered programs of questions such as t! 
following: 

1. Where is the most beautiful street 
in our town? What is there especially good 
about it 

2. Where is the most beautiful row ot 
trees in our town? What kind of trees 
are they? Who planted them? How long 
ago’? Who is planting any similar trees 
now for the citizens of 50 vears hence? 

3. What is the best looking, most d 
nified and most useful publie building 
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Why are any other publ 
dignified and beautiful 
~s the most attractive 1 va 


makes it so 


‘an one find the best outlook 


non the si r country What ear 
’ ) a ‘ 
' 
' { Wh if ive thn vs In our tow woul 
Ost rladly show to a visitor Why 
) t pick out these particula ob eets 
' fen or a dozen questions like this will 


p a roomful of 





eighth erade 


s i their spare time for an entire 
term. Meanwhile they are studying 
a i THe lat dseape ot then homes 
\ end of the course they should hay 
wr fat note book embellished with pho 
ographs and post ecard pictures, telling 
( art and more about their home 
. ( dings than most voters know wh: 
\ x mos ehemently about the tax 
CONTR rORY PRINCIPLES 
Certain aspects of these studies should 
cept in mind, such as the follown 
1. To analyze the landseape means t 
. e particular views from their sw 


oundings. Tl 


} 


course, ana 


The opel 


beautifu 


TOW dumps ai 
venerally. 
o. Compar! 
et different 


nati 


s . 
Specrts ot 


s to find whi: 
that we shall e 


es itself t 


lo see 


vuundantly in 





beauty. 


1S eXECIsioOn Is very arbitrary 
must not be abused. 
mind 


s ever seeking SOlne 


1. No attention is given to 


ugly. For the main pu 
we may ignore bill boards 
ul the exereta of ¢ lization 


sO! made be 


Is constantly 
views and between different 
ire. Such comparison helps 
it is fairest, never doubting 
njoy most deeply whateve: 
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he 


and especially to find 
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eventh and eighth grade MEXICO FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
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with American edueation he prejudiced by 
three i | i dominate he rene} educa 


CO ‘ i leeture at Can 
brictore ’ i e endo en re Ol Rad 
‘ ( ege on Mare 7 

t t! French ! omes nt? 

his ( ; o ¥ “a ; 

| } n I nist it | nst ( oO t 
liquue n | s to tl imble wher | 
sn af ore u tl \ s ofr the Pyrenees 
evel ny hie Is oy th ervthing 1s head 
and coordinated 

In the seeond prisdere ! ench teacher s 
fron ounti wher | tion is f nd ( 
cent s ol ssiea ind humanistic traditio 

In th third pli tl French teacher comes 
from a country where the culum vite of the 
student is divided in an entirely different way 
Whereus the American bo finishes h gh school 
when he is about seventeen years old and imme 
diately enters the completel different atmosphere 
and regime ot college, th French bo stays in 
his second S4 hool, it lenst two or three years 
longer 

The French teacher who takes a closer look 


at American education, according te Professor 


Morize, still 


prejud CES, 


through the colored lens of his 


perhaps, finds “many things tha 


delight him and that arouse in him a confused 


impression—partly admiration, partly envy, 


partly regret.” He admires particularly the 
material organization of everything that has to 


do with edueation: 


Whether we look at your grade buildings, your 
high nl hools, youl laborntories or our gymna 
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sium our libraries o1 our 
t o ourselves the |! ble 

1 lest sanctuaries where o bo 
vhere our scholars work 


American tee 


Admiration is expressed fo 


for student gov 


nical and practical education; 
ernment, physical training, and for the ideal of 
schools. Some ot the 


happiness in American 


with “more 


hings that a Freneh teacher views 

astonishment than enthusiasm,” Professo 
Mor pointed out, are the exaggeration o 
active and progressive methods, over-fondne 


intelligence 


for organization and _ efficiency, 
tests, the newer forms of examination, the ex 
cessive time given to athletics and other outsicd 


“aetivities,” and especially the extreme efio 


o make school attractive to the children 


W he } ees Latil t clit k yisel 
yg thmetic made into puzzles, and sp 
port he isks himse hat this i 5 
n kine rten for big children, a ] 
) S¢ or st et ! s ous, dignit 
ylin 7 1) one 
, , no magir ¢ hee 2 
the child ol ne that | 
sub 1 te ny sort of discip It ma 
t narro ndedness, and ttachment to the « 
trines and tradition of the Middle Ages But 
~ lso an old French conviction that in lif ti 
best sson, in order to learn to command lat 
on, is to learn to obev tirst of all: the eon t 
that the child, if he is wiselv directed, likes to 
directed, ind respects thos: who know how 
make him obey; that discipline in the schoo 
the best remedy for egoism and excessive i 
vidualism; that there is no advantage in bringing 


up children with the idea that life is all amus 
society 


child 


we svste natieally 


ment and a playground; that a ehild wl 


works is who learns: and that what 


neglect to learn a 


never learn afterwards 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Harold Edgel as dean 
the Harvard University School of Architect 
Edge! 


said to be one of the youngest men ever chose1 


THE election of G. 


was announced on April 13. Dean 


to preside over a Harvard faculty, being 


years old. He is not an architect himsel! 


but a teacher of the history of art. 


Dr. K. G. Matueson, who for 15 years wa 











Tech 


as president otf 


Institute ot 


president ofl the (reorgia 


wo! k 


my has begun active 


rexel Institute, Philadelphia The inaugura 


i? will not take place to some months Dy 





announced that he will devote spe 


Matheson 
a ittention to developing the engineering 


0! OL the institute 


Josepu R. Woop, ot 


ve secretar ol! tne 


forme 
Federation ol 
assistant to Pres 


Bueknell 


has been appornted 


ent E. W. Hunt, of 


University 


Harvarp UNiversity has announced the ap 


in Bidwell W lson as pro 





ot vital i cs with members|} p ol 

! ative ward of the Harvare 

School of Public Health, now being organizes 
Professor Wilson w graduated at Harva 


meeeyrgee: 


Ph.D 


athematies at Yale until 


1S99, and took deg ee at 


My He 


aught n 


WV, He then went to Massachusetts Institute 
rechnology, where he has heen protessor rT 
cal phvsies, in charge of the depa 
‘ ’ 
OL phvsit 


PROFESSOR E. B. Le MON, head of the depart 


ent of business administration of the Oregor 


\gricultural College, has been appointed reg 


college, to sueceed H. M. Tennant 


business in Oal 


“ ot the 


resigned to go into 


JoHN S. Pace, formerly superintendent of 


Blissfield, Mich., has 
Howell, Mich. 


chools at been elected 


uperintendent at 
SUPERINTENDENT C. W. GREEN, of the publi 
Chaffee, Missouri, has 
member of the faculty of 


+ 


resigned to 


Teacher 


chools of 
ecome a 


1? 


College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

who for 35 years has 
Dela 
ware County, Pennsylvania, was recently re 
elected for 1922-23 at an increase of 
trom $4,000 to $5,000 a year. Mr. Smith, who 


s 68 years old, is said to be second in length 


\. CRISWELL SMITH, 


een superintendent of the schools of 


salary 


of service among superintendents of Pennsyl- 


vania to Dr. Samuel Hamilton, of Alleghen, 


County, who will retire in June. 


V. L. 


(department oi 


STRICKLAND, head of the home study 
the Kansas State Agricultural 
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College, has been made professor of educatior 
ot the college (reorge (remmel, associate pro 
lessor ot agronomy, ha- heen ippointed to tak 
? otessor St ekland 1 ‘ ! ‘ ome i 


department 


Proressor H. W. Catpweti. who has been a 


State Teacher Collewe i ecently become 
ead of the manual a depa ‘ ) 
Nebras! State I's icwhe ( ollecs 

Mi M. | SA prote homance 


ippoimntes zi 
ernment 


n connection with the campaign to have Ame 


cual dents ke ne ( ‘ ) | 
vel Vv oft Mex ’ 

PROFESSOR GEOR >. A ms, forme cle 
of the College of Law, University of I 


riving a course é 
n the Spokan Workers’ Coll re, Spo 


Was 


Proressor C. J. KeYSER, of e departmer 
of mathematies. Columbia Universit rave a 
vddre hefore the Mathemati Club of LDhret 


trout, Mich.. on 


Obligations of 


April 20 on “The Math 
matical Philosophy and Edu 
cation.” 

ProressorR Henry R. Mo H, of Connect 
ent Ag 
dining hall of the 
Mareh 21 He was 74 vears of age 


Vermont, he was edueated at Dartmouth Col 


eultural College, aed 
college at 


Born in 


lege, being graduated in 1869 For the past 


22 vears he was professor of English and h 


Connecticut Agricultural 


T ETTS, registrar ol 
\pril 13 at Hanove 


ll sinee last November: 


Howarp Murray 
Dartmouth College, died 
N. H. He had 
Mr. Tibbetts 
Nova 


Dartmouth in 


peen 


was 46 vears ot age, wa a na 


tive ol Seotia, and was graduated tron 


1900 


Green ot Shettield Unive 


Mareh. He 


Proressor J. A 


sitv, England, died at Sheftield in 
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is vear of the Training College 
(\ssociation and was to have given an address 
at the conference at Bangor, April 3-8, on 
“What is to be understood by the training of 
teachers? Canon Blofield was elected to serve 
is president of the association for the remain 
der of 1922. The president for 1923 will be 


I) Helen W odehouse 


at Bristol University 


protessor of edueation 


THe University of Nebraska has established 


t bureau of business research under the dire: 
on ot Prote =sO} 2 } W oltfe, ol the College 
1t Business Administration 
Bryx Mawr Cou.ece will entertain 100 stu 
ent guests ft ummer from among working 
girls in all parts of the country They will 
ittend the second session of the summe1 school 
which wa tarted last ear Db President M 
(Care Thoma 
I's ector ¢ e Unive tv of Paris, aft 
e sugyee ion of the officers of the Continental 


Division of the American Un versity Union in 


Europe, has agreed to the appointment of ad 


visers to American student n Paris. Three 
embe or the faculties of letters, of law 
which includes political science) and of sei 


nee, 1 pectively, have already been appointed 
All of them have visited the United States, 


peak English, and are especially interested in 


American students, so that their adviee and 
elp will be of great service The appoint 
ment of a similar advise n the faculty in med 
ine under eonsideratior 


THe Tereentenary Shakespeare Society ot St. 
Louis, whieh has been active since its organiza- 
on in 1916, carrying on a “Shakespearean 
fevival” program this spring in cooperation 
chools and elubs in the eity and state. 
MARYVILLI 
building a $200,000 dormitory, which is to be 


finished by October 1. 


. Missouri, Teachers College is 


THe Carnegie Trust has made a grant of 
{25,000 to erect a model welfare center in 
Shoreditch, one of the poorest and most densely 


populated of London’s boroughs. 
As a financial appeal to the public in behalf 
of the two university colleges of Neweastle, 


England, realized only two fifths of the amount 


required, one of the colleges, Armstrong 
lege, is reducing its teaching staff and increa 
ing its fees. Nine lectureships are to be abo! 
ished for the time being, and a new scale ot 
fees of from £5 to £10 a year higher will 2 
nto etfect next October. 

ONE vear ol college work will be required o 
tudents entering the Boston University Schoo 
of Law, beginning in the autumn of 1923. 

THE registration figures of Boston Unive 
sity, aceording to an official report just 


ceived, show a grand total, on Mareh 20, 


S12 tudents, ol whom 5.263 are men ar 
1549 are women Several aspects of the re 
port are oft wide interest The School 0! 


Theology ot the university has 281 students, al! 


full time regular students. The School o 
Theology equires eollege graduation tor a 
nission and if S helieved to have the la ve 
enrollment of any theolog eal or divinity scho« 
equiring the bachelor’s degree for entranes 


In addition Boston University has a Sehool « 


Religious Education, which admits men a1 


women, ministerial and lay, upon the bas 
high school graduation The combined enro 
ment of these two schools is 694, which 


heved to be “the largest enrollment in wo 
wide Protestant Christianity.”” The School 
Law, which holds membership in the Assos 
tion of American Law Schools and in 
American Bar Association, has 720 regula 
time students Enrollment in other depa 
ments are as follows: College of Liberal Art 
220 men, 500 women; Courses for Teache 
70 men, 637 women: College of Business A¢ 
ministration, Day Division, 1,452 men, | 
women; Evening Division, 1,421 men, 544 w 
en; Saturday Courses, 47 men, 953 womer 
Havana Branch, 160 men; Ellsworth Sum 
Session, 117 men; total for College of Busine 
Administration, 3,898; College of Secretar 
Science, Day Division, 636 women; Evening 
Division, 283 women; Saturday Courses, 7 
women; School of Medicine, 141 men, 28 wo 
en; School of Education, 64 men, 1,026 wome! 
Graduate School, 131 men, 120 women; Sm 


mer Session, 417 men, 255 women. 


Tue Institute of International Education 
sponsoring this vear a group of four student 


The fon 


summer tours to foreign countries. 


ATES he tags 
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rs will :ior in Great Britain, Frane« Journal ai e nex é P iv 
ltalv and the Seandinavian countries, resper n another data are being marized and a 
vely, and each of the several tours will bs anged for sending out to ool authoriti 
; rile e auspice otf the appropriate inte n another conferences are being held daily on 
rational society n this eountryv —the Enelis the edueational bill and other quest ons, and 
Speaking Union, the Federation de l’Alhane n another typists are writing letters to teac! 
Francaise, the Italy America Society, and t! ers as a part of the membe1 p drive. Head 
Ameriean-Seandinavian Foundation. The tours quarters is a very busy place. One could hard 
e being organized inder the genera ealize the growth w e asso ” 
upervision ot a board of advisers composed making or the extent of the service whie 
of the following: Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, endering without being on the ground. T 
lirector of the Institute of International Edu enrolment has reached the 100,000) mark 
on; President Frank Avdelotte, America) The number of affiliated associatior nas more 
ecretary of the Rhodes Scholarship Trustees; than doubled in a year Phere are four time 
f 1) Ss |? ( ipen, cireetor ot the Americal is many 100 pe cel 0) a 
k Council on Edueation; Mr. Paul D. Cravath, ast year.” 
t president of the Italy America Society; Pro on ry ype eae ' 
or John W. Cunliffe, secretary of the Amer summer session at the University of Iowa nr 
can University Union in Europe; Dr. John H veals a summer offering of upwards of 450 
Finley, former commissioner of educaton ot  ¢oyrses in the liberal arts and graduate col 
New York; Dean Virginia C. Grildersleeve,  jeges for the eleven weeks from June 12 to 
1a an ot the Committee on International Aucust 25. The total of courses in the summ 


Relations of the American Association of Un ession will exceed 500, including some in t 


versity Women; Dr. Hamilton Holt, president protessional colleges Study may be pursuer 
of the American-Seandinavian Foundation; during the first 


M William Fellowes Morgan, chairman of 


SIX, le second five, or the en 


tire eleven weeks of the term with es pec all 
he executive committee of the Italy America attractive facilities arranged, such as nutritio 
Societv; Mr. Frank D. Pavey, general vice pecialties, studies in speech and dramatic 
president of the Federation de l’Alliance Fran with plays presented in an outdoor thea 
aise; and Mr. George W. Wickersham, chai once a week, courses in athletic and gvmnasti« 


nan of the board of directors of the English coaching for men and women, and some w 


Speaking Union. The details of administra usual 


— 


offerings in the College of \ducation. 


eS hs the Inst : 
on are being handled on behalf of the In where the number of courses i! _mmer e% 
te al ie! Sea _ aad the Dean 
ite of International Edueation and the Boa ceeds what is given during the regular acader 
dietasun tn : win Smith. 30 East 42nc . 
Advisers by Mr. Irwin nith, 30 Ea te veal Sixty courses in education are available 


Street, New York City { 


for the summer session Most of the 200 me 
Ix a letter to state officers Miss Charl O bers of the faculty in the 1922 immer sessior 


\Williams, president of the National Education are regularly employed by the university du 


\ssociation, points out that the receipts a! ng the rest of the year, but among those sp 
\WV ashington headquarters for the week ending cially secured for unmer work are Professo 
Mareh 25 were $9,789, a record for the vear Frederick EK. Pierce of Yale, Mau eC. Baud 
This necessitated, she says, “the making ot of Miami, Julius Boraas of St. Olaf’s, L. | 


iore than 4,000 membership ecards, 4,000 filing Dodd of California, Ha Bb. Gough of D 
cards in triplieate, 4,000 addressograph plates. Pauw, Harry D. Gray of Leland Stanford, J 


1,000 items in the eash book and 4,000 entries James W. Harris of the College of the Pacif 





on bank deposit slips. Besides this the seere Charles D. Johnson of Oua ta, George | 
states that during the week the office sen Jones of Pittsburgh, Kenneth C. MeMurr 
over 3,000 first class letters, 3,500 member Michigan, Harbert Martin of Drake, H. H 


» cards, 12,000 cireular letters, 50,000 Jou) Mavnard of Washington State, A. C. Newe 
als and 500 packages. In one department a ot Illinois State Normal, and Victor E. Thomp 
orce is at work this week on matter for the son of Wisconsin State Norma! 
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In a statement in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, acting provost, re 
ported that the departmental budgets of the 
University of Pennsylvania have been pared so 
as to avoid a deficit for 1922-23 of $481,448 
The Gazette editorially said: “There is not a 
department which is not suffering through lack 
of endowment, the need for new buildings, 
increased equipment and higher salaries for its 
faculty The Graduate School of Medicine 
needs a greatly increased endowment and new 
buildings. The Wharton School and College 
are likewise badly handicapped by inadequate 
equipment. The dormitory system should be 


doubled (nd so it is throughout the unive 


sitv.” An endowment eampaign for ten mil 


hon dollars has been started. 

THE Unive ot Chattanooga, m 
recently electer pre dent. 1) Arlo \ ‘ 
Brown, is in the midst of a eampaign for 


$750,000, of whieh 3500,000 is to be added to 
endowment. Toward this latter sum the Gen 
eral Edueation Board has appropriated 
$166,666 on condition that the university raises 
the remainder. The College of Liberal Arts 
has shown an inerease of 40 per cent. in the 
number of regular students this vear and “there 
is every indication that there will be a some 
what similar inerease a year hence.” 
“Objectives of physieal education”. will be 
the “keynote” of the general program of the 
annual meeting of the American Physical 
Education Association, to be held in Detroit 
May 3-6, it is announeed. In recent years, 
says the American Physical Education Review, 
“there has been a tendency for physieal edu 
eators and schoolmen to disagree as to the ob 
ectives of physieal education. The program 
committee realizes fully that no system of 
physical edueation in our schools will be of the 


, 
ignest 


merit and service unless it has the full 
approval and the closest cooperation of school 
men. In other words, the committee feels that 
general educators and physieal educators must 
have a common and sympathetic interest and 
understanding regarding the aims, interests 
and activities of physical edueation.” 
ARTICLES signed by David P. Barrows, pres- 
ident of the University of California, W. W. 
Kemp, president of the San Jose Teachers’ 


College, and Will C. Wood, state direet 
education, provide for th aftihation of 
junior college department of the San Jose No 
mal School with the University ot Califo 
This affiliation was made _ possible’ b 
authority given the governing board o 
junior eollege in the state under Senate 
500, which was passed by the las se5> 
the state legislature. In the future stuck 
coming from San Jose Junior College « 
transfer to Berkeley with the assurance 
the work taken in approved courses in th 
Jose school will ecarrv the same credit va 


if the work had been taken in the state 


Versitv. TI Is is the second junior colle re 
the state to affilate with the Universit 
California, the jumor college department 


Fresno Teachers College having been affilix 


h the state university during Februa: 


DISCUSSION 

\ SUGGGESTION FOR THE COLLEGES 

THe Association of American Colleges, 
called, recently held its eighth annual meeti: 
in Chicago. The great majority of those 
attended were college presidents or deans, | 
than five per cent. being college professo 
Faculty men would prefer that an organizat 
so constituted should eal] itself an associati: 
of college presidents and deans. Faculty me 
however, are aware that the college preside 
is regarded by most laymen and often by 
self as “the college,” and they are apt to fi 
an ironic propriety in the name the asso 


executives have adopted. 


The Chicago meeting brought together m« 


ol many minds. Edueationally orthodox spea 


ers discussed such familiar topies as the colle 


curriculum, professorial salaries, sabbat 
leaves of absence for professors, the dist 
tion of colleges, faculty and student scho 
ship, and a denominational foundation for « 
cation. Two edueational heretics procla 
their views, the one, Spencer Miller, J 

the Worker’s Edueation Bureau, declaring | 
the colleges must consider their present 
future relation to the higher education of 
workers; the other, President Morgan o! 


tioch College, presenting in appropriate 








yp 


a es 





ee 
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fic terminology his twentieth century variant 
of the hoary work-and-learn program of the 
mediwval monastery. The president of an 


eastern college of two thousand students grap 


il] portraved the educational results of t 
f made ) certain antedeluviar ! 
opoids that the ott -<et po- tion oft the lay re 

es on their forepaws permitted them to pe 
orm feats which the other animals found in 
nossible the pre- dent of a western college oOo} 
e hundred fiftv students proudly conhdes 
lor three ears ils n tution had had the 

‘ es ot ‘full-time” p otessor of Bible 
ine chairman ot a committee on academic Lree 


m and academic tenure offered a report tavo 


much more liberal pol eles in these matte: 

in now preva | a college pres dent objectec 

» the printing of this report, because, 1f print 
rie would he sure to find their wa nto 

‘ ands of nauthorized faculty membet 
would be sure to cons lude, atter the mat 
f f their kind, that the report represented 
( vill of the association rather than the 


entative report of a committee. 


One interested observer felt that much of the 
on was of questionable value to the 

iller and weaker institutions whose presi 
ents and deans made up 80 per cent. of the 
rates. The problems of these institutions 

of vital importance to higher education in 
\merica because they are providing the col 
extate training for seventy-five or one hundred 
sand of our students. The essential fea 
res of the basic problem ot these colleges 
may be briefly stated. Every informed person 
nows that the administrative head of one of 
the smaller colleges has to deal with an equa- 
tion of varying terms in which money, student 
and eurriculum are dominant factors. The 
interrelationships that exist among these fac 


+ 


tors are somewhat paintully obvious to most 
faculty men, and they are not unknown to a 
tew laymen. The college president who would 
be known as a successful president must ge 

adequate supplies of money. He knows at the 
outset, or soon d'scove =, that money is gene 

lly fortheoming onlv when the college is able 
) show continuous and rather rapid augmenta 
on of its student enrollment. To increase the 


] 
i 


nt hody, it has been touns 


expedient to put popular ubyects nto the 
curriculum and to maintain wh academe 
standards o1 i the traf thus attracted will 
eal Obviou » Uae more mone il nstitu 
ol cil e iret ( lt t “uel ( nave 
nel the m r cle ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
make . t vine ‘ tund 
phe eu ‘ i ot n eure ‘ I pre ent 
eaugti ! this Viel | nake t 
standar« ind ‘ e ¢ \ wha i 
eult ( \ the o make nen 1 inst 1 
! mil Ve iM ik ( f n 
itp ndanee No \< pre dit ‘ ) \ n 
exact e same « Du } ict n 
e general problem: ea 1. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
igziex them more ¢ é adroitly e eff 
oOo aC omp! ! ov ? ’ 
Ju t now tlie dea that a flood ot Pe KE alte 
rine edu ol ! aatin eve ind 
inive ( the m mm ( ot lead 
ng academic minds \ phenomenon so whol 
unique n the annal ol (merica education 
has evidently seemed to merit wide publicity 
In the la r \ i ol the eduecatior il 
poe ocdica ive diverter 0 irequent mo 
ol I ecent im” 0 eve pre dent 
ive { t ei io lit cvpoy? ) 
o time at the Chicago meeting \ little study 
will erve to convince anyone that not more 
tna. ji) 0 10 of ou itor oO é 
t ine have euson 0 yf iarmed { i 
pletho ol dent d tha matte 
f vital impe mee ma \t ert 
presidents to s ure more udent ( ne n 
titutions i he Association of American Col 


wile! Colledge It e clea ( ib hed 
e thes tha 1 colleure i ‘ i east 
tour hundred student oO mM Ci nabliy eliicien 
The most recent report ot the Com oner ot 
Kdueation shows that les thal 4) per cent 
0 he 763 colle ure eno ng to eB eau ol 
hdueation ( o I ! I ired 
dent | one accep f maard s¢€ ) 
he college associath possibly 60 per cent 
ertain! Ae p ot ol ¢ college | lack 
i sufficient number « tude o permit them 
Dep: rt ent of i b I 
on, B tin, 1920, N j 








ti } il! i ensonul t i fe t 
) iT ; 1) re i 
‘ , ‘ e | ag 
oe ‘ n 7) f 
ere ‘ ) 
espe e il Liol 
Lhose who doub i ‘ ul 
‘ i ‘ ( i ( i et 
‘ "| aa employed mat 
’ i est Th I 1) me, i 
Vhoie OF I pa ! 0 to er t y 
dent Accordi: p ler me of 
Cr) ‘ ‘ ] t t l ) 
hie 1) Leu n ‘ abyle ) 
per wil ( 0 ‘ 
I Lite ‘ paren Y 
ri vo 1] ( eu ; 0 () 0 t 
college COnmie ed () ty tha he iu ol 
( n his tion are abo oO viel » the 
t e Heil exe ead W ! tie nst i ) to 
ipbpoeo mH ) le ré Oo pro 
pre ‘ ‘ l Ohio ition nol 
! q lf t can Yi ‘il p ec I ibe 0 
tates It true that not all sehools that 
maintain field agents do so because they are in 
rreat need of students; some, for example, send 
out these mer » do "m onary’ work among 
preparatol noot athlete that presidents and 
ean hesitat to undertake Nevertheless, n 


stitutions carrving field agents on their admini- 


strative aft renerally contess thereby that 
if ure seeking an enlarged enrollment 

In all seriousnes epresentatives ol several 
nstitutions with well-filled treasuries and Fal 
taftian student bodies discussed before the rood 


‘student-getters”’ the methods thev use to re 


duce or limit the growth of their enrollment. 


These schools ve evidently been content to 
adopt measures designed to bring about their 
own intellectual agerandizement, tailing to 
realize that what is good for them may not 
prove best for higher edueation in general. 
Some institutions are admitting more students 


This plan involves 
half 


ear—a_ proce that so stigmatized the S800 


than they expect to retain. 


the elimination of the “unfit” in the first 


nt tismissed from one institution tast 
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i Citi maemning t 5s pra ele 
I é mh trom elr app i I i 
I re mab voring Ont who e¢ 
mo " rn onor to e colleg 
t rr Be l Kappa 0 é 


( i m ae | ugh oa pe le m ] 
i ¢conud ! ritire unsa facto 
le present practices of these colleges wet 
e carried on tor any considerable period 
me, they must inevitably produce the inte 
ctual impoverishment of the schools that a 
ible to select among their candidates for a 


When enlightened, public opinion 


ntrv will not sanetion the continuan 


‘ ; 


strengthen he strong w 
; ] ] 
eakening the already weak 


in higher edueation, then, certain college 


rning away students, either before e1 


ince, or, earl in their college course, wi! 
othe nstitutions, despite the continuous etfo 
presidents and field agents, are wu 
ible to secure the students they need to be 
come efficient colleges. If the colleges are 


continue to claim that they are the great ra 
onalizing agencies in this country, they m 
rational way to end this condition 
e field of college finance the colleges of 
denomination, the Congregationalists, 1 


united in an effort to do away with the sy 
tem of competitive solicitation of funds hithe: 
They 


which is to receive gifts from all 


to prevailing now have a foundatior 


sources, an 


the tunds thus seeured are to be distrmbuted 
to the colleees of the denomination after care 
ful investigation of the need and merit of each 


institution. Could not the colleges, through the 


\ssoeiation ot American Colleges and 


Association of American Universities, 


hrough some other suitable agency, unite 


he development of a similar but more wide 


extended plan for the rational distribution 


» 


students? What is really needed is a clearing 


house for college students. Such an age! 


of the cooperating colleges could pass upo! 


each student's eredentials, it could ascerta 


aims, and, taking due account of strong 
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or dislikes, it could reeommend a first, second 
and third choice among the colleges prepared 
to meet his needs. The success of such a plan 
would require a much clearer statement of the 
aims and purposes of each college than most 
schools now give to the public. We might ex- 
pect, too, that one result of the adoption of the 
plan would be a real classification of the col- 


e basis of their ability to attain their 


ieves on 


objectives with a fair degree of success. All 
sorts of objections based on the sacredness of 
such 


the existing order can be raised against 


a proposal as this, but, if the colleges are pre 
pared to support a movement for the reduction 
or elimination of vicious rivalries in the field 
of international relations, as most of them are, 
they should find it possible to put aside in- 
stitutional rivalries and local loyalties in an 
effort to eliminate the evil results of competi- 
tion in the field of higher education. 

Such a proposal may be quite too revolution 
ary. If so, there are other measures which the 
colleges can adopt to improve the existing situa 
tion. It 


colleges now pursuing a policy of limitation of 


ought to be relatively easy for the 
student enrollment to affiliate with weaker in- 
stitutions of similar type and ideals, sending 
to these schools such of their surplus students 
as seem capable of profiting by a college course. 
these 
nourished institutions would do much to bring 


The presence of students in the under- 
the latter up to aeceptable standards of effici- 
ency. 

Perhaps an outsider should not venture to 
suggest to the men of varied interests and 
ideals who make up the present membership of 
the Association of American Colleges that they 
should undertake a study of the various aspects 
of this problem. If they were to do so, how- 
ever, these college executives would find a num- 
ber of their present perplexing problems either 
partly or wholly solved. It is possible, too, 
that the elimination of the unseemly scramble 
for students, so belittling to those who partici- 
pate in it, would permit the executives of our 
-maller colleges to develop a larger measure of 


educational insight than now characterizes them. 
Ek. CrossMAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS WARNED 
AGAINST “SIG LEE” 
To THE EprTrors oF SCHOOL AND Society: 


My attention has been called to 


to 2,000 high school 


a question 
naire broadeasted prine 

pals throughout the country, claiming to be sent 
Direct 
School of the I niversity ol \\ 
to one “Sig Lee,” 


Wisconsin The 


would entail an 


out “Under the on of the Graduate 


iIscons ~ and 
calling for a reply General 
Deliv rv, Beloit, 


naire, if answered, 


question 


inordinate 


amount of work. 
I desire to take this method of informing 
high school principals that the statement that 


the questionnaire was sent out by direction ot 


the Graduate School is entirely untrue, and 
that “Sig Lee” is believed to be a _ fietitious 
hame 

The reason back of this unwarranted use of 


the name of the graduate school is beyond my 


comprehension. The person sending it ont 

may be mentally irresponsible. 
Very truly yours, 

S. SLICHTER, 


De an 


CHAS 


(;RADUATE S« 


UNIVERSITY OF Wisco? 
Mapison, WIS 


QUOTATIONS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Wirn its problems 


soldier-rehabilitation 


transferred elsewhere, the Federal Board for 


Vocational Edueation stands a better chance of 
which it 


being judged on the work for WAS 


created—the promotion of vocational training 


of less than college grade in agriculture, trade 
and industry, home economics, and commerce. 
In ordinary times this would have been a tre 


task in 


problems obseured all others. 


mendous national itself, but the was 


It is evident from a review of the vocational 


education work that the board is on much 
firmer ground in administering the Smith 


Voeational Act of 1917 than in its 


As an indication ol 


Hughes 


soldier activity. what can 


be accomplished by a policy of moderate fed 


eral aid to education, the record of the past 


two or three vears under this act is illuminat 
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ne The amounts appropriated by the tederal 


rovernment have been small, a mm lhior ane a 


halt the first vear and something over three 
milhon last vea Yet these modest appro 
priations have enlisted every single state wit! 

out exception in a program of vocational train 

ive called forth funds from the state 

and local communities amounting to several 
time the federal contribution, and ave 
doubled the number of vocational schools and 
the number-of students. Over 300,000 hov- 
and girl and adult are in tederall aides 
voeational schools this year, practically none 
of whom would be having anv schooling at all 


without the federal law 


No one elaims that the administration of 
the act by the board pertect or that the 
fiseal policy is ideal. Creation of a separate 
educational ageney was aiemistake. There 


should be, and doubtless will be shortly, a 
Federal Department of Education into whicl 
will be merged the Federal Board for Voea 
tional Edueation and all other tederal eduea 
tional agencies. But in the meantime § the 
nation has made under the Voeational Eduea 
tion Act a conspicuous beginning in the right 


kind of edueational leadership.—New York 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
\ GEOGRAPHY TEST FOR THE SIXTH, 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 

THAT geography is to oceupy a more im- 
portant place in our social and commereial lite 
is a fact too obvious to need elaboration. That 
it is extremely difficult to make a successful 
test in such a content subject is likewise ob 
vious. The breadth and diversity of subject 
matter, the multiplicity of aims, and the fact 
that we have not worked out and agreed upon 
the minimal essentials of the subject comph- 
cate the problem still more. These difficul 
ties make all the more apparent the need for 
a comprehensive test that will really indicate 
the pupil’s grasp of the subject. 

It was with these ideas in mind that the 
present writers undertook to evolve a series of 
tests that would be comprehensive enough to 


cover the more important phases of geography 


and at the same time avoid the clumsiness 

very often accompanies a test of this kind. A 
test that requires a great amount of writing 
by the examinee and a long time for scoring 


1 


yy the examiner is obviously one that both the 
teachers and pupils avoid as much as possible 
This is especially true in a content subje 
where there is scarcely a limit to the subject 
matter that might be incorporated in the 

Viewed from another angle, however, there are 
a number of limits which cireumseribe and in 
a” measure orientate the field from which the 
test material should be drawn. It would ob 
viously be unfair to the pupil to ask him ques 
tions about a subject, or the parts of a sub 
ject, the answers to which had not been taught 
him directly, nor the facts from which he 
might arrive at the answer by a course of 
reasoning. It would seem, therefore, that the 


; 


test material must be drawn exclusively from 
the textbooks now in use and the materia! 
specifically preseribed by courses of study, 
ather than from material which experts in 
the field may think ought to be taught. 

With the subject matter thus cireamseribed 
the next problem is to discover criteria for 
choosing the questions, facts ana problem 
within the limits thus chosen, since it is ob 
vious that all the material within these limits 
could not be incorporated in a test. The 
authors explored four fields particularly which 
might furnish eriteria for evaluating the 
various phases of geography: (1) Examination 
questions prepared by state departments; (2) 
the collective judgments of specialists; (3) 
courses of study and geography manuals; (4) 
geography textbooks to determine the em- 
phasis and frequency with which the facts 
oceurred. We shall examine more specifically 
each of these fields. 

(1) Ewamination questions prepared by 
state departments. Since a number of state 
departments prepare questions in the common 
branches to determine the fitness of eighth 
grade pupils to pass into the high school, 
was thought that the geography questions thus 
prepared might be indicative of the phases of 


geography that were being emphasized in 


various states. A letter was accordingly a 


dressed to the several state departments as! 
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ne them tor lists of the geography questions 


t had been given to the e evhth vrade pupils 


tive vears. Twenty-three state de- 


such 


e last 
more 


Atte 


tments prepare questions and 


recely ed, 


1000 questions were 
r nating those of a strictly loeal nature 
as, “Bound your county,” “Name the 
cities In yout state,” ete., there were 798 
s left. These questions were tabulated 
eference to the continents and countries to 
which thev referred. The size, shape, and 
rraphy of continents; the location of im- 


lakes; 


causes of 


portant cities, rivers, and 


questions re 


wind systems, day and 


+ 
4 io 


rht, and the change of seasons; questions re 


f ¢ to commercial and social geography, 
etce., constitute some of the subdivisions into 

these questions were divided. These 
questions became only a minor factor in the 


choice of the subject matter that the authors 


worporated in the geography test. 
2) The ee 


\ second way of determining the subject mat- 


llective judament of special ifs 
tests was to seek the judgment ot 


field. <A 


minimum 


experts in the number have written 


yn the subject and standards have 


been set up by some, notably, Minimum Es- 
als in Geography by T. E. Thompson’, 
for 


Superintendent Ernest C. 


\ Mininmum Standard Measuring Geog 
iphy, by Whitam, 
Where Shall We Lay the Emphasis in Teach 
?, by R. H. Whitbeck*, and The 
Measurement of the Mini- 
School 
a eh 


have 


ng Geography 
Determination and 


mal Essentials of Elementary Geog- 
raphy, by M. E. 
Not all 


evaluated by 


Branom and Reavis‘. 


the subject been 


but 


phases of 


y these experts two studies 
were especially helpful in the selection of a 
the subject matter that was finally in- 
These were the stud- 


Whitbeck at 


part of 
corporated in the tests. 
Cornell 


es made by Professor 


T! ompson, I } VW i] ? i.88 fia 
} aphy 
1merica Sch val Boa d Ji f al WO | T 


! uf , Vol. 31, pp LOS-116 
he Seventeenth Yearhook «¢ th rf 


So ety fo the Study of Educatio Part I. pp 


\ BR) 


eities and 


SOCIETY 


Protessors Branom ana 
ris Teachers Colle: 


Professor Whitbeck’s list of cities 


and by 


“oO Important that an American school-teachet 


should teach their location rather accurately; 


are important, and for what 


tl stand in world affairs’’, made a nucleus 


io he important eit called tor in the tests, 


loeat on and what 


both as to thei they stand 


or in world affairs. This was a list of cities 
worked out by a class of advanced and gradu 
W hitbeck 
in Cornell University and later passed on by 


the 


ate students conducted by Professor 


a committee of faculty made up of six 


geographers. The faculty committee 


leading 


consisted ot Professor = 


nell, Albert P. Brigham of Colgate Univer 
sity, Charles MeMurry, writer and lecturer on 


pedagogy, George D. Hubbard of Ohio State 


Philip Emmerson of Lynn, Massa 
Whitbeck of 


University, 


Cornell Uni 


chusetts, and R. H 


versity. The class under Professor Whitbeck 
was divided into committees and each com 
mittee was assigned a continent and asked to 


cities of sufficient im 


of all the 


portanee that they should be specifically taught 


make a list 


to the pupils in geography. <A city must be 


more than one thing in world 


list The 


t 


important for 


affairs before it was eligible tor the 


city of Lyon in France, for example, was no 


neluded because it was important for only one 


thing, viz., its silk manufacture. The faculty 


committee eliminated two thirds of the citie 
chosen by the elass committee. Any city in 
the United States chosen by the elass and re 


ceiving as many as two of the six votes of 


retained and wa 


the taculty committee was 

considered of sufficient importance by these 
experts to require special attention in teach 
ing. Any city outside of the United State 


more faculty votes was re 
The 
for their 


of those cho 


receiving three o1 
like 
the 


tained for reason. location of these 


reasons Importance 


when checked with a revised list 


sen by Branom and Reavis and those called 


state examinations constitute 


ror in 


which were incorporated in the tes 
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In the selection of the minimal list of eities 
by Branom and Reavis, several factors entered, 
such as the amounts of their imports and ex- 
ports, advantages due to location, the import- 
and the size of the 


ance of the hinterland 


population. It was difficult to get data rela- 
tive to some of these factors for all the cities, 
but it was found that there was a very high 
correlation between the single factor of popu- 
lation and those mentioned above. After con- 
sidering all the factors they came to the con- 
that the 


twenty-one 


clusion largest city in each of the 


essential countries® and all other 
cities of more than 200,000 population in the 
Western Hemisphere, 600,000 in Europe, and 
800,000 in the rest of the world should be in- 
cluded in the minimal list of cities. 

The facts of geography were to be taught in 
relation to one another. It was assumed that 
location, area, surface features, soils, climate, 
distribution of plant and animal forms, and 
constituted the 

The 


knowledge of geography, however, has not been 


the distribution of minerals 


significant physical  faetors. pupil’s 
tested sufficiently unless he has shown his ap- 
preciation of the ways those factors have in- 
shown his 
that 


It is relatively 


fluenced man, and unless he has 


ability to select important factors enter 
into a geographic problem’. 
easy to make a test in place-geography but 
difficult to make one in relational-geography. 
The former reveals only a limited amount of 
the modern geography demanded of the pupil. 
Discussing the aims of geography, Branom 
and Reavis say: “The aims of geography teach- 
ing are to impart the more important facts 
of conventional or practical value; to secure 
on the part of the pupil ability to interpret 
that 


into the problems of timely moment; and to 


properly the geographie factors enter 
develop an appreciation of the importance of 
the United States intrinsically and its relation- 
a whole’’*. To 


realize these aims a general knowledge of the 


al aspects to the world as 


following was thought necessary: 


© See Seventeeth 
7 Tbid. 
8 Ibid. 
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(1) Relative location of the large land and 
water bodies. 
(2) The 
countries of 
(3) The 


cities of the world. 


location of the more important 
the world. 
location of the more important 

(4) The physical conditions of the more 
important countries. 

(5) The oceupations of the people and the 
conditions of transportation. 

(6) Our commercial relations with those 
countries. 

(7) The fundamental relationships betwee: 
the physical factors and human activities. 
the determination of 


They 


Six factors enter into 


the relative importance of countries. 
are: 
(1) Area of 


(2) Population. 


country in square miles. 
(3) Total value of imports. 
(4) Total 
ted States. 
(5) Total 
(6) Total 


States. 


value of imports from the Un 


value of exports. 


value of exports to the United 


The ranks of the countries selected by Bra: 


om and Reavis have changed somewhat since 


their study was made. The cuvrrected ranking 
furnished the list of countries for the test 
The seven points about which a pupil was te 
have a general knowledge, cited above, fu 


nished a eriterion for securing material ! 
a large part of the tests. 
(3) Courses of and 


study geograp! 


manuals, State courses of study and courses 
for many large city systems were examined 
to see what phases of geography were being 


While 
emphasis, 


emphasized. there was much diversity 


as to nevertheless, certain fact 
were emphasized by practically all courses ex 
amined. Geography manuals were indicative 
only in a general way of the specific facts 
which should be emphasized. 
textbooks, 


The 


portant source of material to be incorporated 


(4) Geography most 

in the tests was that of geography textbooks 
Much of the diseussion as to minimum essen 
fields 


drawn 


tials mentioned above centered on the 


from which the material was to be 
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rather than the particular facts within those 
‘elds. The regular textbooks furnished most 
of the specific facts that were finally incor- 
porated in the tests. 

The tests were finally evolved in three forms, 
A, B, and C 


parts and 111 statements, questions and prob- 


Each form consists of eight 


lems, dealing with the fundamental phases of 
veography. While the parts are named Causal 
Geography, Place Geography, Trade Routes 
ind their Products, ete., the authors make no 
‘etentions that these terms are exclusive. 
[hey simply indieate the dominant idea of that 
particular part of the test. Some may argue 
that the test is primarily one of memory and 
hat there is little reasoning in the parts 
designated, Causal Geography. It 1s true that 
ie memory of facts will play a large part in 
e doing of this part of the test. On the 
her hand a pupil can not do much reasoning 
vithout some definite facets, and his knowledge 
facts will determine very largely whether 
not he is to be promoted in the subject of 
reography. All the tests thus far given in- 
lieate quite decisively that pupils who have 
good grasp of the subject will be able to 
iss the tests with relatively high scores while 
those who know but little about the subject 
will make very low scores. 
The reasons given why certain cities and 
vuntries are important in world affairs are 
the only reasons but the most important 
t forth in the leading geographies. 


lo say that England is a great manufacturing 


vuntry because she has an abundance of coal, 
and waterpewer does not completely tell 
why this faet is true. Nevertheless, this is 
e chief reason given in the textbooks. The 
argument that such partial reasons give the 
upil the wrong impression of geography is 
valid because the instructions tell him that 
ree reasons are given why the statements are 
ie and he is asked to select the best one. 
While we say that the tests are designed for 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades they are 
‘ily designed for that grade in which the 
major part of the work in geography is done. 
In some states this is the sixth grade. In 


states it is the seventh grade. In still 
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others the geography is not finished until the 
eighth grade. 

The following taken from Form A illus- 
trates the various parts of the tests. Part I 
is Trade Routes and their Products. The gen 
eral design of the test is as 

Tea ) 
Iron Lis shipped from D th to Buff 


Rubber | 


follows 


The pupil is asked to put a cross before the 
principal product shipped Ten 


similar to the above are given on trade routes 


statements 


and their products. 


The second part of the test is designated 


as Miscellaneous Geography. It consists of 
15 parts or statements dealing with land forms, 
wind 


systems, commercial indus- 


night, ete. The 
following statements taken from the Test I, 
form 


ty 


geography, 
ries, the causes of dav and 


A illustrates the point. 
The earth has day and night becaus 
It revolves around the sur 

It rotates about its axis 

The sun rises in the east and ts in th 
The Erie Canal 

The Suez Canal | connects Lake Superio: 
The Sault Ste. if with Lake Hu 
Marie Canal } 


on 


The pupil is asked to put a cross 


dotted line before the part that 


on the 
makes the 
statement true. 

Parts 3 and 4 are Causal Geography. Part 
3 is Causal Geography in the United States 
It is made up of ten statements similar to the 
one given above on the causes of day and night 
Part 4 is Causal Geography of the world ex 
elusive of the United States. It consists of 
ten parts similar to Part 3. 

Part 5 is Place Geography. Page 6 of the 
test consists of a map of the world with the 
United States and Europe enlarged. On this 
map, 74 of the world’s most important cities 
as worked out by geographers are represented 
by numbers. On page seven, opposite the 
map, is a column of 24 of these cities with a 
blank line in front of each of them. The pupil 
is asked to note the cities in the column, find 
the numbers that represent them on the map 
and write the numbers before the cities which 
they represent. 
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